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verschiedene Gottesgelehrte, in the second 
letter to Dr. Walch : 

" Ich setze diesem schneidenden Satze andere 
vielleicht (dieses "Vielleicht" soli mir aber 
durchaus nichts vergeben) eben so schneidende 
Satze entgegen." 



T. Diekhofr 



University of Michigan. 



NOTE ON THE PHOENIX, VERSE 151. 
Verse 59 of the Latin Phoenix 

"Quae postquam uitae iam mille peregerit annos" 

becomes in the Old-English translation 

otl pest he pusende pisses lifes 
ivudubearwes weard wintra gebideJ. 

All the editions that I have seen retain the 
reading pusende in this passage, though Grein 
cites it as pusendo in his Glossary. Thorpe 
translates it "a thousand," perhaps because 
he took it for a singular, but more probably 
from mere ignorance or inadvertence, if we can 
judge from the general character of his version 
of the Exeter poetry ; Bright marks it in his 
glossary as plural. 

A plural form pusende can be explained 
only by assuming that English has kept the 
feminine form along with the neuter, as in 
some of the other tongues of the Group. This 
involves no serious difficulty, but it would not 
be easy to find a good reason for a change 
from singular to plural by the translator, es- 
pecially in view of the fact that the length of 
life of the Phoenix is expressed by pusend 
ivintra in verse 364 also. I am inclined to ex- 
plain the form, therefore, as a singular. As is 
shown by the other Teutonic languages, the 
word for " thousand " was originally double in 
form, the stem ending either in -jo, (neuter) or 
in -ja, (feminine). The former would give us 
a nom.-acc. sg. pusende, like csrende; the 
usual form pusend is the result of the transfer 
to the simple <?-stems. An older form is found 
in many words once or twice, though the later 
form is the prevailing one, and this may be 
the present case. An excellent analogy is 
furnished in verse 590 of the same poem, 
where we have a nom. sg. hcehnde instead of 
the usual form hcelend. (Hczlende is also found 
in the Orosius, p. 250, ed. Sweet.) 

The only other instances of a form pusende 



that I have found, are cited in Grein's Glossary 
from the Psalms. In civ, 8, we have on pusende 
for the Latin "in mille." If we had a right 
to assume that the translation is exact, this 
form would rightly be considered an ace. sg., 
but it may be dative. The other case is cxviii, 
72, where pusende goldes and seolfres trans- 
lates " millia auri et argenti." This may be 
cited in confirmation of the existence of a 
feminine form in English, if that theory be 
adopted to explain the form in the Phoenix . 
It would be quite as easy, however, to assume 
that the translator changed the word to the 
singular in this passage, as that it was changed 
to the plural in the other. 

If this explanation is not accepted, I should 
be inclined to amend the reading to pusend. 
This reading is favored by its occurrence in 
verse 364, and by the Latin original. The 
reading in the text may be the result of a 
blunder on the part of the copyist, who was 
misled by the following words pisses lifes, 
into supposing that the meaning was " the end 
of this life," and changed pusend accordingly 
to pus ende. For the metre of the hemistich, 
when thus amended, compare verse 166. 

F. A. Blackrurn. 

University of Chicago. 



ARRANGEMENT OF THE CANTER- 
BURY TALES. 

For more than a century this subject has 
claimed attention, but only a few years ago 
one of our leaders in criticism said :' — 

"No criticism has succeeded in making out 
anything like a sound and satisfactory arrange- 
ment. And even the latest ingenious and ap- 
plauded attempt of this kind was foredoomed 
to failure (except by violent and arbitrary pro- 
ceedings) from the impossibility of reconcil- 
ing contradictions which the poet did not 
remove." 

The matter is by no means so desperate ; all 
(his labor has not been in vain, and criticism 
has been remarkably successful in removing 
apparent contradictions and revealing a con- 
sistant plan underlying the unfinished work. 
However, a thorough examination of the sub- 
ject has convinced me that the accepted ar- 

1 Ten Brink, English Literature, \\, pt. I (trans. Robin- 
son), New York, 1893, p. 150. 
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